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WILLIAM    CTJLLEN:  BRYANT. 


WE  herewith 
present  our 
readers  with  a 
portrait  of  one  of 
America's  best 
poet  s — William 
Cullen  Bryant. 
He  was  the  son  of 
a  Dr.  Biyant,  an 
eminent  phy- 
sician. He  was 
bom  on  the  3rd 
of  November, 
1794,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Cumming- 
ton,  Massachu- 
setts. 

While  quite  a 
youth  he  began  to 
display  his  talcDt 
as  a  poet.  At  I 
the  age  of  ti  1 
years  he  wrote  hit 
first  poem  thai 
was  published. 
Four  years  later 
he  presented  to 
the  reading  public 
his  satirical  effus- 
ion, entitled  'The 
Embargo." 

In  1816  his 
beautiful  "Than- 
atopsis"  wafi  pub- 
lished. This  pro- 
duction was  writ- 
ten in  his  eight- 
eenth year.  It 
was  one  full  of 
merit  and  was 
universally  ad- 
mired. Even 
Bryant  himself 
considered  it  one 
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of  his    best  pro- 
ductions. 

Bryant's  par- 
ents intended  to 
educate  him  for1 
the  law.  He  was 
therefore  sent  to 
Williams  Col- 
lege. 

From  this  col- 
lege he  graduat- 
ed, and  in  1815, 
or  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  he  was 
admitted  to  the 
bar. 

He  successfully 
practiced  law  un- 
til the  year  1821, 
when  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  follow 
a  literary  pursuit. 
With  this  object 
in  view,  he  went 
to  New  York  and 
procured  a  situa- 
tion in  the  ed- 
itorial depart- 
ment of  the  New 
York  Review. 

Subsequently, 
in  1826,  he  be- 
came connected 
with  the  Evening 
Post,  a  leading 
Democratic  paper 
of  New  York. 
Upon  the  death 
of  the  editor  of 
that  sheet,  Mr. 
Bryant  was  placed 
in  charge  of  it, 
and      for      seven 
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years,  it  was  conducted  under  his  personal  direction.  While 
under  his  control  the  paper  bore  a  pure-toned  character,  and 
was  managed  in  a  creditable  manner. 

Mr.  Bryant  made  several  trips  to  Europe  and  wrote  an 
account  of  his  travels  and  observations  which  was  published. 

In  his  seventy-first  year,  Bryant  undertook  the  laborious 
task  of  translating  the  works  of  the  Greek  poet,  Homer, — 
the  "Iliad"  and  the  "Odyssey."  To  accomplish  this  work 
required  considerable  courage,  and  diligent  labor,  especially 
for  one  so  advanced  in  years  as  he  was  when  he  commenced 
this  project. 

After  a  long  and  active  career,  Bryant  died,  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1ST3,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three  years.  But 
few  men  who  began  their  public  labors  at  such  an  early  age 
have  remained  so  long  in  active  service  as  did  Mr.  Bryant. 
He  was  a  man  well  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  times, 
and  he  labored  unceasingly  for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of 
mankind.  His  heart  was  tender  and  his  feelings  sympathetic. 
He  loved  the  world,  and  in  return  he  gained  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all.  He  was  successful  as  a  lawyer,  poet,  jour- 
nalist and  political  orator. 

Probably  there  are  but  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
read  .some  of  his  poetical  effusions.  As  a  poet  he  ranked 
among  the  foremost  of  America,  although  the  productions  of 
Longfellow  and  Whittier  have  gained  more  popularity.  In 
conclusion  we  reproduce  one  of  Bryant's  poems  in  blank  verse, 
ou 

LIFE. 

"Slow  pass  our  days 

In  childhood,  and  the  hours  of  lijrht  are  long 
Betwixt  the  morn  and  eve;  with  swifter  lapse 

They  glide  in  manhood,  and  in  age  they  fly; 
Till  days  and  seasons  flit  before  the  mind, 

As  flit  the  snow-flakes  in  a  winter  storm. 
Seen  rather  than  distingui.-h'd.     Ah  I   I  seem 

A-  if  I  sat  within  a  helpless  bark, 
By  swiftly  running  waters  hurried  on 

boot  some  mighty  cliff.     Along  the  banks, 
(Jrove  after  grove,  ruek  after  frowning  rock, 

Bare  sands,  and  pleasant  homes,  and  flowery  nooks, 
And  isles  and  whirlpools  in  the  stream,  appear 

Each  after  each,  but  the  devoted  skill' 
Darts  by  so  swiftly  that  their  images 

1 >      11  not  upon  the  mind,  or  only  dwell 
In  dim  confusion;   faster  yet  I  sweep 

By  other  banks  and  the  great  gulf  is  near. 
Wisely  my  son,  while  yet  thy  days  are  long, 

And  the  fair  change  of  seasons  passes  slow, 
Gather  and  treasure  up  the  good  they  yield — 

All  that  they  tench  of  virtue,  of  pure  thoughts 
And  kind  affections,  reverence  of  thy  God 

Arid  for  thy  brethren;  so  when  thou  shalt  come 
Into  these  barren  years,  thou  mayst  not  bring 

A  mind  unfurnish'd,  and  a  wither'd  heart." 


A  LITTLE  boy  was  tempted  to  pick  some  cherries  from  a 
tree  which  hi-  father  ha  1  forbidden  him  to  touch. 

"You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  his  evil  companion,  "for  if 
your  father  should  find  it  out,  he  is  too  good  to  punish  you 
for  it." 

"Y<  said  the  brave  little  fellow,  "I  know  that,  and 
that's  the  very  reason  why  [won't  take  any.  Be  wouldn't 
hurt  me,  but  it  would  hurt  him  to  know  that  I  did  not  mind 
him." 


WYNONA,     OR    THE    LOVER'S 
LEAP. 


A  STORY   OF  THE  DAKOTAS. 


BY  J.    H.    W. 


f  ARE  Pepin  is  a  widening  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  situ- 
L*  ated  between  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin;  it  is  about 
twenty  miles  in  length  and  from  two  to  five  in  breadth.  The 
scenery  along  its  banks  is  highly  picturesque.  On  the  shores 
of  the  lake  are  found  white  and  red  agates ;  and  few  of  those 
who  wear  this  kind  of  jewelry  ever  think  that  these  beautiful 
stones  came  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Pepin. 

The  Maiden's  Rock  is  a  high  bluff  near  the  south  end  of 
the  lake.  With  this  rock  is  associated  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting traditions  of  the  Dakota  Indians. 

About  seventy  years  ago  the  band  of  Indians  to  which  this 
incideut  refers,  was  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Minne-ha-ha  falls, 
celebrated  in  Longfellow's  poem  of  Hiawatha.  The  warriors 
were  preparing  to  go  down  the  river  below  Lake  Pepin  to 
hunt  for  deer  and  porcupines.  These  latter  animals  are  of 
great  value  among  the  Dakotas;  their  flesh  is  considered  excel- 
ent  food,  and  the  women  stain  their  quills  to  ornament  the 
leggings  of  the  men,  their  moccasins  and  many  other  articles 
in  use  among  them. 

A  young  girl  of  this  tribe,  named  Wynona,  had  received 
repeated  offers  of  marriage  from  a  Dakota,  whom  she  hated 
with  the  same  degree  of  intensity  that  she  loved  his  rival. 
She  dared  not  marry  the  object  of  her  choice  for  she  knew  it 
would  subject  herself  and  him  to  the  persecutions  of  her 
family.  She  wished  not  to  be  the  wife  of  him  whom  her 
parents  had  chosen  for  her,  though  he  was  young  and  brave 
and  what  is  most  valued  by  the  friends  of  an  Indian  girl,  he 
was  said  to  be  the  best  hunter  of  the  tribe. 

"Marry  him,  my  daughter,"  said  the  mother,  "your  father 
is  old ;  he  cannot  now  hunt  deer  for  you  and  me,  and  what 
shall  we  do  for  food?  Chaska  will  hunt  the  deer  and  buffalo, 
and  we  shall  be  comfortable  and  happy." 

"Yes,"  said  her  father  "your  mother  speaks  well.  Chaska 
is  a  great  warrior,  too.  When  your  elder  brother  was  mur- 
dered, did  he  not  kill  your  brother's  worst  enemy,  and  hang 
up  his  scalp  at  your  brother's  grave?" 

But  Wynona  persevered  in  her  refusal.  "I  do  not  love  him, 
I  cannot  marry  him,"  was  her  constant  reply.  Chaska,  trust- 
ing to  time  and  parental  influence,  was  not  discouraged.  He 
killed  game  and  supplied  the  wants  of  the  family.  Besides 
he  had  twice  bought  her  according  to  the  Indiau  fashion.  He 
had  given  her  parents  cloth  and  blankets,  calico  and  guns. 

"Why  are  you  sad,  Wynona?"  said  her  only  living  brother, 
"why  should  the  eyes  of  my  sister  be  filled  with  tears,  and 
her  looks  bent  on  the  ground?  " 

"You  need  not  ask  why  I  am  unhappy,"  replied  Wynona. 
"Chaska  brought  presents  yesterday;  he  laid  them  at  the  door 
of  the  wigwam.  He  wants  to  buy  me  and  you  have  received 
his  gifts;  why  do  you  not  return  them?  you  know  I  do  not 
love  him.'' 

"Chaska  is  a  great  warrior,"  replied  the  youth,  "he  wears 
many  feathers  of  honor;  and  father  says  you  must  marry 
him." 

The  girl  wrapped  herself  in  her  blanket  and  lay  down.  For 
a  time  her  sighs  were  heard — but  at.  length  sleep  came  to  her 
relief,  and  her  grief  was  forgotten  in  dreams. 
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The  next  day  parties  went  out  in  every  direction;  tracks  of 
deer  were  seen  in  the  snow,  and  the  hunters  followed  them  up. 
The  beautiful  animals  fled  in  terror  from  the  death  which 
came  surer  and  swifter  than  their  own  light  footsteps. 

After  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  came  the  long  and  pleasant 
evening.  Bright  fires  burned  in  the  wigwams,  the  Indians 
were  smoking  around  them,  but  Wynona  was  sad.  Chaska 
boasted  of  his  bravery  and  deeds  of  valor;  even  the  old  men 
listened  to  him,  for  they  knew  that  his  name  was  a  terror  to 
his  enemies.  But  Wynona  turned  from  him ;  she  hated  to 
hear  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

The  song,  the  jest,  the  legend,  by  turns  occupied  them  until 
they  separated  for  sleep.  Their  visitors  departed,  leaving  the 
brother  and  sister  alone  at  the  door  of  the  wigwam.  The 
young  warrior's  looks  expressed  superstitious  terror,  but 
Wynona's  face  was  calm  and  fearless.  "See,"  said  he,  "how 
flash  the  mysterious  lights  of  the  north  !  There  is  danger  near, 
some  dreadful  calamity  is  threatening  us." 

"What  should  1  fear,"  said  Wynona,  "I  who  soon  will  join 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  land  of  spirits.  Listen  to  my 
words,  my  brother ;  there  are  but  two  of  us,  strife  and  disease 
have  laid  low  the  brave,  the  true  and  beautiful.  We  are  the 
last  of  our  family  ;  you  will  soon  be  alone.  Before  the  leaves 
fell  from  the  trees,  as  I  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  I 
saw  the  fairy  of  the  water.  The  moon  was  rising,  but  it  was 
not  yet  bright  enough  for  me  to  see  her  figure  distinctly.  But 
I  knew  her  voice,  I  had  often  heard  it  in  my  dreams. 
'Wynona'  she  said — and  the  waves  were  still  that  I  might 
hear  her  words — 'Wynona,  the  lands  of  the  Dakota  are  green 
and  beautiful,  but  there  are  fairer  prairies  than  mortal  eyes 
have  seen.  In  that  bright  country  the  forest  trees  are  ever 
green  and  waves  of  the  river  flow  on  unchilled  by  the  breath 
of  winter. '  You  say  that  I  must  marry  Chaska ;  sooner  shall 
the  waves  of  the  Mississippi  roll  over  me.  Brother,  you  will 
soon  be  alone." 

"Speak  not  such  words,  my  sister,"  lie  replied,  "it  shall  be 
as  you  will.  You  are  not  yet  married  to  Chaska.  1  thought 
you  would  be  happy  if  you  were  his  wife  ;  but  you  shall  not 
be  forced  to  marry  him.  But  why  should  you  think  of  death. 
Go  in,  and  sleep,  and  to-morrow  I  will  tell  Chaska  that  you 
love  him  not."  Then  the  cloudless  moon  shone  on  a  happy 
face;  and  the  bright  stars  seemed  more  bright  as  Wynona 
gazed  upon  them. 

The  hunters  were  so  successful  that  they  soon  returned. 
The  friends  of  Wynona  rejoiced  in  her  happy  looks;  but  to 
her  rival  Harpstenah  they  >vere  bitterness  and  gall.  The 
angry  countenance  of  Chaska  found  au  answering  chord  in  the 
heart  of  Harpstenah.  "Ha!  "  said  she  to  him,  as  he  watched 
Wynona  and  her  lover  talking  together,  "what  has  happened? 
Did  you  not  say  you  were  going  to  marry  Wynoua — why  then 
are  you  not  with  her?  Chaska  is  a  great  warrior,  why  should 
he  be  sad  because  Wynona  loves  him  not  ?  Are  there  not 
maidens  among  the  Dakotas  more  beautiful  than  she  ?  She 
never  loved  you;  her  brother,  too,  has  treated  you  with  con- 
tempt. Listen  to  my  words,  Chaska;  the  virgin's  feast  is 
soon  to  be  celebrated,  and  she  will  enter  the  ring  for  the  last 
time.  When  she  comes  forward,  tell  her  she  is  unworthy.  Is 
she  not  a  disgrace  to  her  band  ?  Has  she  not  shamed  a  brave 
warrior?  Will  you  not  be  despised  when  another  is  preferred 
to  you?" 

The  words  of  the  tempter  were  in  his  ear — madness  and 
hatred  in  his  heart.  "I  said  I  would  take  her  life,"  he 
exclaimed,  "but  my  revenge  will  be  deeper.  Wynona  would 
rather  die  than  be  disgraced."    And  as  he  spoke,  Harpstenah 
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turned  to  leave  him,  for  she  saw  that  the  poison  had  entered 
his  soul. 

Among  the  Dakotas,  women  are  not  excluded  from  joining 
in  their  feasts  or  dances.  They  dance  the  scalp  dance  while 
the  men  sit  round  and  sing;  they  also  join  in  celebrating  many 
of  the  customs  of  their  tribe.  But  the  virgin's  feast  has 
reference  to  the  women  alone ;  its  object  is  not  to  celebrate 
the  deeds  of  the  warrior,  but  rather  to  put  to  the  test  the 
virtue  of  the  maiden. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  virgiu's  feast  was  to  be  celebrated 
at  Little  Crow's  village,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  now  known  as 
"Maiden's  Rock."  The  time  was  mentioned,  and  all  who 
chose  to  attend  were  welcome  to  do  so.  On  the  day  appointed 
the  feast  was  prepared.  The  boiled  corn  and  venison  were 
put  in  wooden  bowls  and  the  Indians  sat  round  forming  a 
ring.  Those  who  were  to  partake  of  the  feast  were  dressed 
in  their  gayest  apparel ;  their  long  hair  plaited  and  falling 
over  their  shoulders.  Those  who  are  conscious  of  error  dare 
not  approach  the  feast,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  ceremony  that 
they  shall  be  exposed  by  any  one  present.  Neither  rank  nor 
beauty  must  interpose  to  prevent  the  punishment  or  shield 
the  guilty  from  exposure. 

And  was  Wynona  unworthy  ?  The  white  snow  that  covered 
the  hills  was  not  more  pure.  But  Chaska  cared  not  for  that. 
She  had  refused  to  be  the  light  of  his  wigwam,  and  thus  was 
he  revenged.  Wynona  advanced  with  the  maidens  of  the 
village.  Who  can  describe  her  terror  and  dismay  when  Chaska 
advances  and  leads  her  from  the  ring  ?  To  whom  shall  the 
maiden  turn  for  help?  To  her  brother?  His  angry  counte- 
nance speaks  not  of  comfort.  Her  friends?  the  smile  of  scorn 
is  on  their  lips.     Her  lover  ?   he  has  left  the  feast. 

Her  determination  is  soon  made.  Among  the  Dakotas  death 
is  the  refuge  of  the  friendless  and  the  wronged.  She  knew 
she  was  innocent,  but  what  did  that  avail  her.  The  light  of 
the  gospel  had  not  illumined  her  darkeued  mind.  She  under, 
stood  not  the  retributive  justice  of  God.  She  was  accused  by 
a  warrior,  and  who  would  believe  her  if  she  denied  the 
charge? 

Suddenly  a  loud  cry  was  heard  from  an  old  woman,  the 
mother  of  Wynona.  The  Indians  eagerly  inquired  of  her 
what  was  the  matter. 

"Do  you  not  see  my  daughter?"  she  exclaimed,  "she  is 
standing  close  to  the  edge  of  the  rock !  " 

She  was  there  indeed,  loudly  and  wildly  singing  her  death 
dirge,  calm  and  unconcerned  in  her  dangerous  position,  while 
all  was  terror  and  excitement  among  her  friends  below  her. 
The  hunters,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  her,  hastily  ascended 
the  bluff ;  but  when  they  had  nearly  reached  her,  she  turned 
towards  them  with  a  smile  of  scorn,  as  if  to  intimate  to  them 
that  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  But  when  they  were  quite 
near,  so  that  they  held  out  their  arms  towards  her,  in  their 
eagerness  to  draw  her  from  her  dangerous  station,  she  threw 
herself  from  the  rock.  The  first  blow  she  received  from  the 
side  of  the  rock  must  have  killed  her,  for  she  fell  like  a  dead 
bird  amidst  the  shout  of  the  hunters  above  and  the  shrieks  of 
the  women  below. 

Her  body  was  arrayed  in  her  handsomest  clothing,  placed 
upon  a  scaffold  for  a  time  and  afterwards  buried.  But  the 
Dakotas  say  that  her  spirit  does  not  watch  over  her  earthly 
remains.  The  Great  Spirit  will  not  permit  it.  He  was 
offended  when  she  brought  trouble  upon  her  aged  father  and 
mother.  Yet,  let  us  not  condemn  her  too  harshly;  that  she 
deprived  herself  of  the  life  which  she  deemed  worthless,  when 
embittered  by  unmerited  contempt.     She  knew  not  that  God 
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has  said,  "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder."  That  command  had 
never  sounded  in  her  ears.  Will  not  the  time  arrive  when  a 
work  shall  be  done  for  her  and  others  of  her  raee,  in  the 
temple  of  God? 

To  the  Dakotas  the  spot  is  sacred  where  Wynona  closed  her 
earthly  sorrows.  The  laugh  of  the  Dakota  is  checked  when 
his  canoe  glides  near  the  spot.  Proud  and  majestic  frown 
those  dark  gray  steeps,  and  often  still  the  Indian  maidens 
weep  as  they  silently  float  by  in  their  frail  barks,  and  as 
the  shades  of  evening  or  the  moon's  pale  wake  throws  a 
sweet  mystery  over  the  sleeping  lake,  they-  sometimes  fancy 
they  hear  her  voice.  Though  the  Indians  are  fast  passing 
away  from  those  early  haunts  like  the  fading  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun  ;  yet  the  traveller  will  ever  admire  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  landscape. 

Shortly  after  the  tragical  death  of  Wynona,  the  band  moved 
to  what  they  call  the  medicine  wood.  Here  a  child  died,  and 
the  body  was  laid  on  a  scaffold.  The  father  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  went  out  to  mourn  for  his  child.  While  he  leaned 
against  the  scaffold  weeping,  he  saw  a  man  watching  him. 
The  man  did  not  appear  to  be  a  Dakota",  the  mourner  was 
alarmed,  and  returned  to  the  camp.  In  the  morning  he  told 
the  Indians  of  the  circumstance,  and  they  raised  the  camp 
and  went  farther  north.  The  body  of  the  child  was  carried 
along,  and  in  the  night  the  father  went  out  again  to  lament 
its  death.  The  same  figure  appeared  to  him,  and  again  he 
returned  alarmed  at  the  circumstance.  When  the  morning 
dawned,  one  thousand  Chippewa  warriors  appeared  before 
them,  and  the  terrible  war-whoop  was  heard  in  earnest.  The 
treacherous  Chaska  fell  at  the  first  discharge  of  the  rifles. 

When  Harpstenah  saw  his  body,  she  exclaimed:  "So,  he 
is  dead,  and  Wynona  was  innocent!  He  hated  her  because 
she  loved  another;  I  hated  her  because  she  was  so  happy. 
He  had  his  revenge,  now  he  has  his  reward." 

A  few  months  later  the  band  was  encamped  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  now  known  as  Lake  Calhoun.  It  was  eventide. 
The  moon  and  stars  looked  down  from  the  deep,  clear 
vault  of  a  Minnesota  sky.  Seated  on  the  shore,  Harpstenah 
waited  to  hear  the  low  whistle  of  Ha-pe-dah.  She  had  not 
seen  him  for  many  days  ;  but  she  had  seized  this  opportunity, 
hoping  that  she  might  meet  him  where  they  had  often  met. 
Long  she  waited  in  vain,  but,  at  length,  the  low  signal  met 
her  ear.  She  did  not  wait  to  hear  it  a  second  time,  but  made 
her  way  along  the  shore;  scarcely  a  sound  was  heard  until  she 
stood  on  the  appointed  place. 

The  bright  moonlight  fell  upon  her  features  and  rich  dress. 
She  wore  an  ok-en-do-ken-da — the  name  given  by  the  Dakota 
women  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  dress — of  bright  colors,  several 
broaches  of  brass  and  silver  and  a  heavy  neck-lace  of  crimson 
beads. 

"Why  have  you  wi>hed  to  meet  me?"  said  the  young  man 
gloomily.  "]>  i  you  not  know  that  I  am  going  far  away?  My 
implements  of  war  and  hunting  are  collected.  The  parched 
com  and  venison  are  already  prepared.  We  shall  start  on  our 
journey  ere  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  eastern  hills." 

They  lingered  together  for  a  time,  till  the  declining  moon 
gave  warning  that  it  was  time  to  separate.  She  retired  to  the 
wigwam  of  her  parents,  he  to  commence  a  journey  from 
whence  he  never  returned. 

Months  passed  by.  A  cold  November  rain  was  falling. 
Harpstenah  sat  in  the  wiL'ivam  and  wept.  The  events  of  the 
past  year  passed  in  review  before  her.  It  was  not  alone  the 
if  Ha-pe-dah  for  which  -he  mourned.  Remorse  was  ring- 
ing in  her  cars,  for  the  wrong  she  had  done  Wynona.  Vet  she 


was  once  the  belle  of  an  Indian  village ;  no  step  more  light,  no 
laugh  more  merry  than  hers.  But  now  she  sat  alone  in  the 
darkness.  The  fire  that  had  burned  in  the  wigwam  had  all 
gone  out.  The  dead  ashes  lay  in  the  center,  save  wheu  the 
gust  of  wind  scattered  them  around  her  and  over  her  clothing. 
Gone  out,  too,  were  the  flames  that  once  lighted  with  happi- 
ness the  heart  of  Harpstenah. 

Her  parents  had  sold  her  to  Iln-kah-tee,  the  medicine  man. 
Harpstenah  had  frequently  wept  herself  to  sleep  and  well  she 
might,  for  her  promised  bridegroom  had  seen  the  snows  of 
eighty  winters. 

Her  companions  also  had  laughed  at  her,  that  she  was  going 
to  have  for  a  husband,  an  old  man  without  a  nose.  This 
indeed  was  true.  Once  he  had  drunk  too  freely  of  the  white 
man's  fire-water,  he  had  picked  a  quarrel  with  his^best  friend, 
and  after  some  preliminary  blows  he  had  cat  off  his  friend's 
right  ear.  In  return  the  tomahawk  was  raised  to  fake  his 
life,  but  the  arm  of  his  antagonist  was  palsied  by  the  drink  ; 
his  life  was  saved,  but  the  blow  forever  disfigured  the  comely 
face  of  Un-kah-tae. 

In  the  bitterness  of  her  remorse  and  anguish,  Harpstenah 
confessed  the  wrong  she  had  done  Wynona ;  and  Un-kah-tee 
released  her  parents  from  their  promise.  Ugly  as  he  was  he 
would  not  marry  her.     Harpstenah  never  married. 

Forty  years  later,  might  have  been  seen  a  small  wigwam, 
near  the  edge  of  the  Indian  village  of  Sha-ko-pee,  near  the 
present  site  of  the  town  of  that  name.  There  dwelt  the 
wasted  form  of  Harpstenah,  then  an  aged  woman.  What  if 
the  rain  pours  in  upon  her,  or  the  driving  wind  and  hail 
scatter  her  wild  locks?  She  seems  to  feel  it  not.  Life  is  there, 
but  its  joy  and  beauty  are  gone  forever.  A  heavier  cloud  hangs 
about  her  heart  than  that  which  darkens  nature. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Wynona,  as  told  me  by  the  Dakotas 
themselves,  while  teaching  a  mission  school  among  them. 
The  tale  has  nothing  unreasonable  in  it.  Several  towns  in  the 
western  states  bear  the  name  of  Wyuona. 


THE    MORMON    BAT- 
TALION. 


BY  E.    F.  P. 


The  Saints  nf  God,  in  years  gone  by, 
Were  driven  from  their  happy  home, 

And,  with  no  shelter  'noath  the  sky, 
As  outcasts  were  compelled  to  roan). 

By  vilest  subjects  of  despair 

Those  law-abiding  Saints  were  mobbed; 
And.  after  all  their  toil  and  care, 

They  of  their  property  were  robbed. 

Not  satisfied  the  life  to  take 

Of  their  true  prophet,  good  and  great, 
Their  persecutors  sought  to  make 

His  followers  all  share  his  fate. 

And  in  a  land  of  liberty, 

Where  freedom  is  the  boasted  claim, 
Those  fiends  have  left  eternally 

A  blot  on  fair  Columbia's  name  I 
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Columbia,  O  my  country  dearl 
Thy  brilliant  glory  fades  from  sight ! 

Thy  greatness,  too,  must  disappear 
Before  the  rays  of  gospel  light. 

Thou  didst  permit  in  thy  domain 
God's  Saints  from  homes  to  be  expelled, 

And  their  great  leader  to  be  slain, 
While  from  them  justice  was  withheld  I 

And  in  the  midst  of  winter's  snow, 

Exposed  to  cold  and  frosty  air, 
They  wandered,  with  no  place  to  go, 

As  pilgrims  on  the  prairie  bare. 

Their  suff 'rings  no  one  can  portray; 

No  mortal  tongue  can  tell  their  grief; 
E'en  some  were  buried  by  the  way, 

Whom  death  had  brought  their  souls  relief! 

Amid  those  scenes  of  untold  pain, 
They  slowly  moved  towards  the  west, 

And  crossed  a  barren,  desert  plain 
To  find  a  home  where  they  could  rest. 

And  while  those  exiles  made  their  way 
Towards  their  looked  for  resting  place, 

A  call  for  men  was  made  one  day, 
Their  heartless  country's  foe  to  face  I 

Five  hundred  men  both  strong  and  brave, 

Responded  to  the  call  to  go 
And  cross  a  continent  to  save 

Their  nation's  land  from  Mexico. 

Without  delay  those  volunteers 

Bid  all  their  families  adieu, 
And  left  mid  shouts  of  parting  cheers, 

Believing  God  would  bring  them  through. 

Yet  Israel's  camps,  without  dismay, 
Did  forward  on  their  journey  press, 

And  "in  a  solitary  way" 
"They  wandered  in  the  wilderness." 

O'er  barren  wastes  and  burning  sand  ; 

O'er  rugged  cliffs  and  vales  below; 
Through  mountains  high  and  canyons  grand, 

Where  silver  streams  of  water  flow ; 

O'er  sagebrush  wild  on  prairies  drear, 

And  over  waving  seas  of  grass, 
Where  roamed  the  buffalo  and  deer, 

Those  "Mormon"  volunteers  did  pass.  - 

They  traveled  on  without  complaint, 
When  tired,  hungry  and  foot-sore; 

And,  losing  strength,  they  oft  would  faint 
Before  their  daily  march  was  o'er. 

They  suffered,  too,  from  heat  and  cold, 
And  hunger,  thirst  and  weariness — 

The  hardships  which  those  soldiers  bold 
Endured,  no  language  can  express. 

Sometimes  when  famishing  for  drink, 
A  phantom  lake  appeared  ahead; 

But  always  ere  they  neared  the  brink, 
The  mystic,  strange  mirage  had  fled  I 

Beneath  the  sun's  warm  sultry  rays, 

And  in  a  semi-tropic  clime, 
They  trudged  along  for  many  days, 

In  midst  of  peril  all  the  time. 


When  winter,  with  its  freezing  blast, 
Keturned  again,  it  found  them  all, 

Though  having  through  privations  past, 
Still  faithful  to  their  country's  call. 

Ear  from  their  former  homes,  away 
Upon  a  bleak  and  sterile  waste, 

They  left  their  families  to  stay 
Until  their  footsteps  they  retraced. 

Without  a  husband's  loving  care, 
And  of  a  father's  help  deprived, 

The  exiles'  perils  they  did  share, 
Yet  through  their  trials  they  survived  1 

At  last  that  hardy  "Mormon"  band 

Arrived  on  the  Pacific  shore, 
And,  having  traversed  this  broad  land, 

Their  mission  now  was  nearly  o'er. 

With  heartfelt  thanks  and  gratitude 
To  God  for  His  protecting  care, 

And  overwhelmed  with  joy  they  viewed 
The  wide,  wide  ocean,  calm  and  fair. 

They  had  no  fighting  there  to  do  I 
Their  services  were  now  complete! 

Their  weary  march  at  last  was  through! 
Disbanded,  they  returned  to  meet 

With  friends  and  families  again, 
Whom  they  had  left  a  year  before 

Upon  a  bare  and  fruitless  plain, 
And  whom  they  longed  to  see  once  more. 

No  braver  men  did  e'er  enlist 
'Neath  any  flag  that  e'er  did  wave; 

Nor  did  more  faithful  troops  assist 
This  glorious  country's  claims  to  savel 


HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH. 
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'"T^HESE  were  Mormons,  famishing  in  Lee  county,  Iowa, 
*■  in  the  fourth  week  of  the  month  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  IS46.  The  city — it  was  Nauvoo,  Ills.  The 
Mormons  were  the  owners  of  that  city,  and  the  smiling  coun- 
try around.  And  those  who  stopped  their  ploughs,  who  had 
silenced  their  hammers,  their  axes,  their  shuttles,  and  their 
workshop  wheels;  those  who  had  put  out  their  fires,  who  had 
eaten  their  food,  spoiled  their  orchards,  and  trampled  under 
foot  their  thousands  of  acres  of  unharvested  bread ;  these 
were  the  keepers  of  their  dwellings,  the  carousers  in  their 
temple,  whose  drunken  riot  insulted  the  ears  of  their  dying. 
"I  think  it  was  as  I  turned  from  the  wretched  night  watch 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  that  I  first  listened  to  the  sounds  of 
revel  of  a  party  of  the  guard  within  the  city.  Above  the 
distant  hum  of  the  voices  of  many,  occasionally  rose  distinctly 
the  loud  oath-tainted  exclamation,  and  the  falsely  intonated 
scrap  of  vulgar  song;  but  lest  this  requiem  should  go 
unheeded,  every  now  and  then,  when  their  boisterous  orgies 
strove  to  attain  a  sort  of  ecstatic  climax,  a  cruel  spirit  of  insult- 
ing frolic  carried  some  of  them  up  into  the  high  belfry  of  the 
temple  steeple,  and  there,  with  the  wicked  childishness  of 
inebriates,  they  whooped,  and  shrieked,   and  beat  the  drum 
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that  I  had  seen,  and  rang  in  charivaric  unison  their  loud- 
tongued  steam-boat  bell. 

"They  were,  all  told,  not  more  than  six  hundred  and  forty 
persons  who  were  thus  lying  on  the  river  flats.  But  the  Mor- 
mons in  Nauvoo  and  its  dependencies  had  been  numbered  the 
year  before  at  over  twenty  thousand.  Where  were  they? 
They  had  last  been  seen,  carrying  in  mournful  trains  their  sick 
and  wounded,  halt  and  blind,  to  disappear  behind  the 
western  horizon,  pursuing  the  phantom  of  another  home. 
Hardly  anything  else  was  known  of  them  :  and  people  asked 
with  curiosity,  '  What  had  been  their  fate — what  their 
fortune?'" 

The  course  that  President  Young  and  the  Camp  of  Israel 
took  with  the  Indians  they  were  brought  in  contact  with,  and 
on  whose  lands  they  located,  had  the  effect  of  producing  good 
feelings  among  them.  But  there  were  some  meddlesome  per- 
sons who  seemed  determined  to  make  trouble  for  the  Saints, 
on  account  of  their  having  temporarily  settled  on  land  claimed 
by  the  Omaha  and  Pottawatomie  Indians.  Major  M.  H. 
Harvey,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  called  on  President 
Young,  at  Winter  Quarters,  on  the  1st  of  November,  ]s4ii, 
and  stated  that  he  wished  the  camp  to  remove  from  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Indians,  and  complained  of  the  Saints  burn- 
ing the  Indians'  wood.  He  stated  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  subject  and 
that  his  instructions  were  that  no  white  persons  should  be  per- 
mitted to  settle  on  the  lands  of  the  Indians  without  the 
authority  of  the  government.  President  Young  explained  to  him 
that  their  delay  had  been  caused  by  the  demand  that  had  been 
made  on  them  by  the  government  to  furnish  troops.  The 
most  efficient  men  of  the  camp  had  gone  as  soldiers  to  Mexico 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  their  families  were 
left  destitute  and  dependent  on  their  friends  in  the  camp,  who 
could  not  proceed  without  leaving  them  to  suffer.  It  was 
clearly  evident  that  the  movement  was  instigated  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Saints  who  were  not  content  to  see  them  enjoy 
peace  and  rest  even  in  mud  hovels  and  dirt-roofed  cabins. 
Though  the  Indians  had  committed  a  number  of  depredations, 
Bucb  as  the  stealing  of  stock  from  them,  the  Saints  had  less  to 
fear  from  them  if  left  to  act  on  their  own  inclinations  than 
from  the  interference  of  white  men. 

idenl  Ymng  wrote  to  Big  Elk,  chief  of  the  Omaha 
Indians,  requesting  him  to  restrain  bis  Indians  from  stealing, 
and  Bent  him  some  presents.  A  number  of  letters  also  passed 
between  the  High  Council  in  Winter  Quarters  and  Major 
Harvey  on  the  question  of  settlement  on  Indian  lands,  and 
Wm.  Clayton  wa<  dispatched  to  Council  Bluffs  to  get  from 
him  a  copy  of  his  instructions  from  Washington.  It  after- 
wards appeared  that  the  department  at  Washington  did  not 
evince  half  the  anxiety  about  the  encroachment  on  Indian 
lands  thai  Major  Harvey  represented,  but  the  probability  was 
that  he  bad  been  induced  by  others  to  exercise  his  authority 
bo  as  to  annoy  tho  "Mormons."  In  answer  to  President 
1  oung's  letter  to  him,  Hil'  Kik  paid  him  a  visit  and  apologized 
for  the  depredations  committed  by  the  few  unruly  Indians  of 
his  tribe,  expressed  his  gratitude  foi  the  present.-  sent  him, 
and  promised  to  try  to  restrain  his  Indians,  and  excused  them 
by  saying  that  the  whites  who  visited  them  represented  the 
"Mormon-  bad      il   of  people,  a  statement 

which  supported  the  Saints  in  the  belief  that  they  had  for 
some  time  entertained,  that  the  Indians  wen.'  prompted  by 
white  men  to  steal  from  and  probably  make  a  violent  outbreak 
upon  them. 

( To  be  I  'ontinued. ) 


DESERET   S.  S.  UNION  MEETING. 


ON  Friday,  the  6th  of  April,  1883,  a  special  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Union,  was  held  in  the  Salt  Lake  Assembly 
Hall.     Superintendent  George  Q.  Cannon  presiding. 

The  opening  and  closing  musical  exercises  were,  excellently 
performed  by  the  16th  Ward  brass  band  led  by  Brother  J.  H. 
Smith,  and  the  17th  Ward  Sunday  school  choir  conducted  by 
Brother  John  S.  Lewis. 

Prayer  by  Elder  George  Reynolds. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting,  held  April  2nd,  were  read  and 
accepted. 

Assistant  Superintendent  George  Goddard  said  that  some 
years  ago  the  First  Presidency  issued  a  circular  to  the  Priest- 
hood and  Saints,  in  which,  among  other  instructions  given,  it 
was  desired  that  the  Sacrament  be  administered  in  all  our 
Sunday  schools,  regularly  every  Sunday.  This  matter  was 
not  left  optional  with  the  officers  but  given  them  as  a  duty  to 
see  that  the  children  should  receive  the  Sacrament  as  often  as 
school  should  beheld;  and  no  superintendent  could  willingly 
omit  this  important  ordinance  without  ignoring  the  direct 
counsel  of  the  general  authorities  of  the  Church.  A  short 
time  ago  the  general  superintendency,  sent  letters  to  the 
different  Stake  superintendents  seeking  information  on  this 
and  other  subjects.  The  reports  thus  far  received  showed 
that  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  in  our  Sunday 
schools  was  attended  with  very  good  results. 

Miss  Minnie  Felt  sang — "Let  us  treat  each  other  kindly  ;" 
the  choir  joining  in  the  chorus. 

The  following  Stakes,  in  answer  to  call,  were  repre- 
sented. 

Bear  Lake,  by  letter  from  Stake  Superintendent  A.  Gallo- 
way, also  by  request  a  short  verbal  report  was  given  by 
Superintendent  W.  M.  Allred,  of  St.  Charles. 

Cache,  by  Stake  Superintendent  F.  W.  Hurst. 

Davis,  by  Stake  Superintendent  N.  T.  Porter,  Sen. 

Kanab,  by  President  L.  J.  Nuttall,  at  the  request  of  Stake 
superintendent  Allen  Frost. 

Sanpete,  by  Stake  Superintendent  John  B.  Maiben. 

Beaver,  by  President  J.  R.  Murdock. 

St.  George,  by  President  J.  D.  T.  McAllister. 

The  reports,  necessarily  brief,  were  very  encouraging  in 
relation  to  the  general  condition  and  good  effects  of  the 
Sunday  schools  in  the  different  Stakes. 

Brother  Goddard  sang,  "Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side?" 

President  W.  Woodruff  spoke  briefly  in  commendation  of 
the  labors  of  those  engaged  in  our  Sunday  schools  and 
exhorted  them  to  continue  in  the  good  work. 

Superintendent  George  Q.  Cannon  regretted  his  inability, 
through  illness,  to  be  present  at  the  previous  meeting.  He 
observed  that  there  is  a  host  of  the  youth  of  Zion  attending 
our  Sunday  schools  to  be  led  and  taught  in  the  ways  of  the 
Lord ;  and  that  if  this  labor  of  love  is  performed  in  the  right 
manner,  but  few  comparatively  would  be  lost.  He  was  much 
gratified  to  see  the  growing  taste  for  our  own  literature,  our 
own  Bongs  and  our  own  music,  and  felt  to  give  every  possible 
encouragement  to  our  poets,  writers  and  musicians.       It  had 

I n  said,   "Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people,  and  I  care 

not  who  may  make  their  laws"  and  he  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  our  Sunday  schools,  and  other  institutions  of  like 
nature,  together  with  our  home  music,  and  literature  and 
I  ablic  opinion  combined  would  exert  a  wonderful  influence  on 
our  youth  to  preserve  them  from  apostasy.  Dime  novels  and 
all  such  injurious  reading  should  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of 
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our  youth  and  avoided  by  old  and  young.  The  youth  should 
be  supplied  with  good  historical  and  other  works  calculated 
to  implant  and  strengthen  faith  in  their  hearts,  and  lead  them 
to  be  intelligent,  good  and  great.  •  Recommended  a  small 
work,  lately  published  at  the  Instructor  Office,  entitled 
"The  Hand  of  Providence."  He  felt  very  desirous  to 
see  a  people  in  Zion  that  will  grow  up  from  their  cradles,  full 
of  the  spirit  of  Zion. 

Brother  Joseph  J.  Daynes  played  an  organ  solo,  followed  by 
music  fiom  the  band  and  singing  by  the  choir. 

Superintendent  Cannon,  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  thanked 
Brother  Daynes  for  his  uniform  kindness  and  services  a3 
organist  at  these  meetings.  He  also  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion with  the  music  and  singing  during  the  evening  and 
thanked  those  who  had  taken  part  therein. 

Adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  in  May. 

Benediction  by  Elder  George  Teasdale. 


NIGHT     SCENES     IN    A 
GRI-IAT     CITY. 


BY  KENNON. 


ONCE  while  making  a  lengthy  sojourn  in  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  world,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  "toiler 
of  the  night."  He  was  a  writer  for  a  daily  morning  news- 
paper; and  he  gained  his  subsistence — which  must  have  been 
rather  precarious  sometimes,  for  he  was  an  improvident  fellow 
— by  gathering  items  which  were  out  of  the  ordinary  report- 
er's observation.  He  rarely  retired  to  his  bed  before  daylight, 
and  still  more  seldom  arose  before  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  My  first  encounter  with  him  was  on  the  steps  of 
our  lodging  house,  very  early  one  morning  in  September.  I 
was  leaving  after  a  night  of  comfortable  rest — feeling  in  prime 
condition  for  a  day  of  labor;  he  was  walking  wearily  up  to  his 
room,  looking  wan  and  exhausted  after  a  night  of  exciting 
work.  From  this  time  we  met  often  and  our  acquaintance 
soon  passed  beyond  the  mere  civility  of  wishing  each  other 
"good  morning"  or  "good  evening."  On  returning  home  he 
was  usually  melancholy  and  at  first  slightly  morose;  but  in 
the  evening  he  was  full  of  animation  and  decidedly  sociable. 
When  I  remarked  his  varying  humor  he  answered,  "Yes,  and 
it  is  so,  to  a  great  extent,  with  all  men  who  toil  at  night.  I 
know  hundreds  of  fellows  who  thus  reverse  the  natural  order 
of  sleeping  and  waking  and  among  them  there  is  scarcely  one 
whose  temperament  has  not  undergone  a  change  for  the  worse 
since  he  commenced  the  unhealthy  task  of  turning  night  into 
day.  It  ages  a  man  fearfully  and  makes  the  youngest,  especi- 
ally in  my  profession,  appear  and  feel  old  at  thirty." 

"If  it  be  so  unwholesome  and  disagreeable,  why  do  you  and 
others  follow  such  a  career?" 

"My  dear  sir,  it  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  civilization  that 
somebody  should  do  the  work;  and  why  not  myself  as  well  as 
anyone  else?  I  dare  say  that  in  this  city  alone  there  are 
nearly  fifty  thousand  people  who,  from  compulsion  or  choice, 
get  what  little  sleep  they  can  during  the  day  and  at  night  toil 
to  provide  sustenance  for  themselves  and  for  those  who  may 
be  dependent  upon  them." 

Upon  my  expressing  astonishment.  Flynn,  for  I  had  by  this 
time  learned  his  name,  renewed  his  assertion,  and  then  asked 
me,  "Did  you  ever  drive  a  milk-wagon?" 


"No." 

"Well,  probably  you  deem  the  vocation  of  a  morning  milk- 
man commonplace,  but  I  can  assure  you  to  the  contrary.  I 
have  found  more  romance  while  riding  about  the  city  with 
twenty  cans  of  milk,  during  one  night,  than  many  a  fashion- 
able belle  experiences  in  a  lifetime.  Would  you  like  to  take 
the  trip/?  If  so,  be  prepared  to  start  on  the  round  to-morrow 
at  midnight." 

Plynn  had  interested  me  greatly,  and  as  my  business  at  this 
particular  time  was  not  pressing,  I  eagerly  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. Promptly  at  the  hour  appointed  we  left  our  lodging 
house.  We  soon  found  a  car  which,  my  companion  said, 
would  soon  reach  our  destination.  On  the  journey  Flynn 
gave  a  sketch  of  his  career  "along  the  milky- way;"  mingling  his 
account  with  some  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  original  observa- 
tions on  men  and  manners,  which  I  had  ever  heard. 

"My  first  experience  in  delivering  milk  was  gained  in  rather 
a  curious  way.  I  was  walking  toward  home  one  morning 
before  daylight,  feeling  very  faint  after  a  night  of  hurried  and 
exhaustive  toil.  In  fact,  I  was  hungry,  without  having  the 
power  to  alleviate  my  appetite.  In  some  of  the  restaurants 
my  face  had  become  too  well  known  of  late,  and  in  others  it 
was  not  known  at  all.  In  either  case  money  would  be  necess- 
ary for  a  meal  and  I  bad  none.  Suddenly  on  rounding  a  cor- 
ner I  found  two  baker's  wagons  and  two  milk  vans  standing 
against  the  curb,  while  the  several  drivers  were  seated  on  the 
steps  of  a  vacant  house.  They  were  having  a  feast  of  bread 
and  milk,  each  man  contributing  a  portion  of  his  stock  in 
trade  to  the  general  supply.  When  they  saw  me  they  started 
from  their  banquet:  but  a  word  coon  reassured  them  and  they 
soon  became  sociable.  In  five  minutes  I  was  engaged  with 
them  in  a  gratifying  occupation  holding  a  long  twist  of  French 
bread  in  one  hand  and  a  pint  measure  of  really  good  milk  in 
the  other.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  welcome  meal  I  mounted 
one  of  the  mi'k-wagons  with  the  driver  and  accompanied  him 
during  the  balance  of  his  trip.  What  I  saw  in  those  two  hours 
preceding  sun  rise  was  so  entertaining  and  unusual  that  I  have 
since  made  the  round  more  than  fifty  times,  always  seeing 
something  novel  and  learning  something  new  of  our  most 
uncommon,  common  nature." 

By  this  time  our  car  had  drawn  up  at  the  station  of  a  sub- 
urban railway  and  we  got  out  just  as  a  train  came  sweeping  in. 
A  minute  later,  there  began  such  a  clattering  and  shouting  as 
though  bedlam  had  broken  loose.  Fifty  milk  vans  at  one 
time  were  being  crowded  against  the  platform,  while  a  hund- 
red men  were  unlocking  car  doors  and  passing  out  thousands 
of  huge  cans. 

"This  is  the  milk  train  from  M ,"  said  Flynn.     "Isn't 

it  strange  that  such  a  mild  liquid  should  create  so  much  com- 
motion?" 

( To  be  Continued. ) 


Mission  of  Christianity. — When  Christ  appeared  a 
character  and  a  religion  were  placed  before  the  eyes  of  men 
hitherto  inconceivable,  in  the  beauty  and  philosophy  of  their 
nature.  Unlike  all  other  founders  of  a  religious  faith,  Christ 
had  no  selfishness,  no  desire  of  dominance;  and  His  system, 
unlike  all  other  systems  of  worship,  was  bloodless,  boundlessly 
beneficent,  inexpressibly  pure,  and,  most  marvelous  of  all, 
went  to  break  all  bonds  of  body  and  soul,  and  to  cast  down 
every  temporal  and  every  spiritual  tyranny. 
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in  many  respects  our  young  people  are  very  superior  to  the 
young  people  of  the  world.  This  superiority  will  become 
greater  and  more  apparent  every  year  that  passes.  And  we 
look  forward  for  the  time  when  our  children  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  temptations  which  now  prevail.  They  will  be  so 
far  above  them  that  they  can  look  down  upon  them,  and  they 
will  cease  to  be  allurements  to  them. 


EDITOR. 


EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 


O  people  in  the  world  that  we  know  any- 
thing about  have  so  thorough  an  organi- 
zation as  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Com- 
mencing with  the  Primary  Association, 
the  child  is  taken  charge  of  and  pre- 
pared for  the  Sunday  school.  From  the 
Sunday  school  the  next  step  is  to  the 
Young  Men  and  Young  Women's  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  and  in  the 
case  of  boys  to  the  various  quorums  of 
the  Priesthood,  and  in  the  case  of  women  to 
the  Relief  Societies.  There  is  not  a  year  in  the 
life  of  any  one  in  our  community  that  he  or 
she  is  left  without  the  aid  of  those  who  are  inter- 
"  ested  in  their  prosperity  and  salvation.  Ought  we 
not  to  be  a  most  excellent  people  with  such  advan- 
tages as  these?  For  it  undoubtedly  is  a  great  help 
to  a  person  to  have  the  guidance  and  good  counsel 
of  those  who  have  had  more  experience  in  the  world  than  him- 
self. The  effect  already  upon  our  population  is  becoming  very 
marked.  We  can  see  the  good  fruits  on  every  hand,  and  with- 
out doubt  these  will  continue,  and  everj  year  will  make  their 
benefits  more  apparent.  Our  entire  population  is  gradually 
being  lifted  up  to  a  higher  plane,  a  better  public  sentiment  is 
being  formed,  a  higher  standard  is  sought  for,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  will  be  of  immense  bene- 
fit. 

These  organizations  do  undoubtedly  act  as  safeguards.  The 
child  is  taken  in  its  tender  years  and  is  trained  by  those  hav- 
ing experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world  to  resist  temptation 
and  to  pursue  the  right  path.  We  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  these  organizations  will  become  so  perfect,  and  the  skill 
and  experience  of  our  people  will  be  of  such  a  character,  that 
the  temptations  of  our  youth  to  do  wrong  will  be  greatly 
lessened.  It  is  a  wonderful  advantage  for  children  to  receive 
such  training  as  ours  do  at  the  present  time.  One  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  the  evils  which  abound  in  the  world 
and  to  which  mankind  become  subject  is  the  neglect  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  teachers  in  training  and  warning 
the  children.  Children  are  innocent,  unsuspecting 
and  without  guile.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  its  allurements.  Snares  are  spread  on  every  hand,  and 
through  their  ignorance  of  them  they  frequently  walk  into 
them  and  fall  victims  to  the  evil  one.  But  if  they  had  some 
to  warn  them  of  these  things,  to  point  out  the  many  traps 
and  pit-falls  that  are  in  their  pathway,  they  would  escape  and 
be  -avid  much  -uttering  and  degradation. 

We  anticipate  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  our  children 
will  fall  away  in  years  to  come  than  there  is  at  the  present 
time.  They  will  not  be  in  the  danger  that  they  have  been. 
Their  ignorance  will  not  be  taken  advantage  of;  for  they  will 
be  taught  and  warned  so  a-  to  know  how  to  escape  from  the 
allurement-  of  -in  and  the  influence  of  wicked  men.     Already 


RECITATIONS. 


BT   YAM. 


BEING  much  interested  in  the  improvement  of  our  children 
in  relation  to  the  exercises  and  recitations  in  Sunday 
school  reviews,  I  am  induced  to  offer  my  sentiments  upon  the 
subject,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  teachers  and  children  to  aim 
at  and  accomplish  something  more  satisfactory  than  the  present 
methods. 

In  my  numerous  visits  to  Sunday  schools,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  much  'more  pleasure  and  profit  might  result  if  the 
instruction  given  the  children  on  the  management  and  use  of 
the  vocal  organs  were  carefully  and  judiciously  carried  out. 

The  children  do  not  manifest  in  most  cases  I  have  noticed 
the  marks  of  special  and  careful  training  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  gift  of  speech. 

Exercises  on  correct  speaking,  the  different  degrees  of  loud- 
ness and  the  use  of  the  voice  suitable  to  the  size  of  the  apart- 
ment, so  as  to  afford  all  present  an  opportunity  of  hearing  and 
understanding  what  is  said,  and,  in  addition,  the  different 
styles  of  grave  or  sad,  humorous  or  otherwise  should  be  given. 

If  care  were  taken  with  our  children  in  this  department  of 
study,  it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  them,  and  be  of 
lasting  benefit  in  the  future  in  preparing  the  boys  for  the  minis- 
try, and  the  girls  to  become  more  accomplished.and  successful 
mothers. 

The  most  successful  actors,  orators,  singers  aod  preachers 
are  those  who  have  made  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  the 
voice  a  special  study  accompanied  with  careful  and  protracted 
exercises. 

What  can  be  more  delightful  than  listening  to  a  cultivated 
and  musical  voice  whether  in  song  or  recitation? 

Time  is  annihilated,  the  whole  being  is  fascinated,  and  much 
power  for  good  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  improving  and  eleva- 
ting our  wholebeing. 

Look  at  the  influence  which  a  merry,  singing  nurse  or  mother 
wields  over  the  mind  of  the  young!  • 

If  any  thing  is  worth  doing  it  is  worth  our  while  to  do  it  in 
the  best  manner  possible.  Even  the  most  unpromising  voices 
may  by  care  and  cultivation  become  the  most  charming 
and  useful. 


The  way  to  gain  a  good  reputation  is  to  endeavor  to  be 
what  you  desire  to  appear. 

I'lt.WF.ii   should  be  the  key  of  the  day,  and  the  lock  of  the 
night. 

He  findeth  not  who  seeks  his  own — 
The  soul  is  lost  that's  saved  alone. 
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ROMAN    BARBARITIES. 


• 


"CVERr  reader  of  history  has  learned  something  about 
-»-'  Rome  and  its  inhabitants.  The  horrible  deeds  which 
were  committed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Romans  in  ages  that  are 
past,  have  caused  men  and  women  in  these  days  to  shudder 
at  the  mere  recital  of  such  bloody  crimes.  But  in  those  days 
the  sheddiug  of 
human  blood  was 
not  looked  upon 
with  such  hor- 
ror as  it  now  is, 
and  maDy  emper- 
ors took  especial 
delight  in  wit- 
nessing the  death 
of  both  men  and 
women. 

It  was  no  un- 
common occur- 
rence in  the 
times  of  which 
we  are  writing 
for  the  rulers  to 
give  gladiatorial 
contests  for  the 
amusement  of 
the  people.  In  . 
these  exhibitions 
men  who  had 
T)een  captured  in 
war  or  who  had 
beea  convicted 
of  some  crime 
were  placed  in 
the  arena  to  bat- 
tie  with  and  slay 
one  another.  At 
times,  human  be- 
ings were  made 
to  fight  with 
wild  beasts  and 
were  thus  often 
torn  te  pieces. 
Schools  for  the 
training  of  glad- 
iators were  es- 
tablished, and  in 
these  the  slaves 
and  prisoners 
were  taught  how 
to  use  the  broad- 
sword, and  their 
muscles  were  de- 
veloped so  that 
they  might,  when  brought  before  the  public,  make  a  deter- 
mined fight.  The  spectators  of  these  contests  were  of  both 
sexes  aDd  from  all  classes  of  society.  The  females  apparently 
took  as  much  delight  in  witnessing  these  scenes  as  did  their 
husbands,  and  their  cheers  at  exciting  moments  were  just  as 
loud. 

When  the  gladiators  were  pitted  against  each  other  in  the 
arena,  they  fought  until  one  of  the  two  was  disabled.  The 
victor  then  turned  to  the  audience  who  decided  whether  the 


wounded  man  should  be  killed  outright  or  not  If  the  people 
thought  he  had  fought  well  and  would  be  able  to  amuse  them 
another  day  they  pressed  down  their  thumbs,  and  his  life  was 
spared,  but  if  he  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he  would  be 
incapable  of  again  fighting,  their  thumbs  were  raised  and 
the  unfortunate  victim  was  immediately  slain. 

Our  engraviDg  represents  some  Christian  prisoners  who  are 

calmly  awaiting 
the  sentence  of 
their  Roman 
judge.  The  war- 
rior, with  the 
cato-nine-tails 
in  his  hands  is 
also  waiting  to 
inflict  the  pun- 
ishment which 
his  superior  may 
see  fit  to  impose. 
The  sufferings 
which  the  early 
Christians  en- 
dured at  the 
hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  cruel 
in  the  extreme. 
The  act  of  the 
Emperor,  Nero, 
in  setting  the 
Ciry  of  Rome  on 
fire  and  then 
blaming  the 
Christians  for  it, 
was  the  signal 
for  the  com- 
mencement of  a 
most  cruel  per- 
secution. Many 
innocent  persons 
were  seized  and 
thrown  to  wild 
bea.-ts ;  some 
were  wrapped  in 
cloths  covered 
with  pitch,  and 
slowly  burn- 

ed to  light  the 
games  in  the 
Emperor's  gar- 
dens ;  some 
were  sewn  in  the 
skies  of  beasts 
and  dogs  were 
turned  upon 
them  who  tore 
them  to  pieces  while  others  were  whipped  until  death  came 
to  their  relief.  There  was  no  torture  of  which  the  corrupted 
mind  of  Nero  could  form  a  conception  but  what  was  inflicted 
upon  the  humble  followers  of  Christ.  But  such  a  cruel  mou- 
ster  as  Nero  was  not  destined  to  die  peacefully.  His  atrocities 
aroused  his  subjects  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  his 
throne,  and  as  he  was  about  to  be  overtaken  by  his  pursuers, 
his  servant,  according  to  the  emperor's  own  desire,  thrust  a 
sword  into  his  body  and  thus  killed  him. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Romans  were  the  only 
persons  who  delighted  in  witnessing  cruel  and  bloody  scenes, 
for  their  neighbors  were  doubtless  just  as  heartless  as  they. 

Many  centuries  elapsed  after  the  birth  of  our  Savior  before 
the  equality  of  man  was  recognized,  and  laws  were  made  for 
the  protection  of  the-  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  high  as  well 
as  the  low.  But  a  constitution  was  finally  prepared  under  which 
the  right  of  mau  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience  was  acknowledged,  and  thus  was  the  way  pre- 
pared for  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  God  upon  the  earth. 
For  this  blessing  every  Latter-day  Saint  should  be  thankful, 
because  we  can  now  serve  God  without  the  fear  of  being 
thrown  into  the  dens  of  wild  beasts  or  destroyed  in  some  other 
inhuman  manner. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    TIMES. 


BY    THE     EDITOR. 


A  RECENT  trip  to  Cache  Valley  furnishes  food  for  many 
reflections.  Tt  is  a  grand  valley,  abundantly  watered, 
with  plenty  of  rich  land  and  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  a  great  people.  Every  visit  exhibits  more 
clearly  the  growth  of  the  people,  in  numbers,  aad  in  al  1  that 
contributes  to  the  material  comfort  of  men,  women  and 
children.  The  fields  are  better  cultivated,  the  gardens  are 
better  fenced,  the  houses  are  more  solid  and  beautiful,  and 
they  are  furnished,  in  some  instances,  almost  luxuriously.  If 
;t  were  not  for  the  promises  that  have  been  made  we  would 
almosc  think  that  these  things  were  too  good  for  Latter-day 
Saints  in  this  life.  Bu..  we  live  in  a  different  dispensation  to 
that  of  the  apostles.  We  have  a  triumphant  future  promised 
to  us,  and  the  only  condition  to  ensure  its  fulfillment  is  obe- 
dience and  fath fulness  upon  our  part.  The  successful  and 
glorious  coosummation  predicted  is  sure  to  come  and  no  power 
can  prevent  it.  When  the  Almighty  Father,  accompanied  by 
His  Son,  spoke  to  Joseph  Smith  and  introduced  him  to  the 
Son,  a  work  was  commenced  which  will  never  end  until  the 
great  victory  is  achieved  and  the  earth  shall  be  redeemed  from 
the  thraldom  of  ignorance  and  sin.  God  the  Father  and 
Joseph  Smith,  when  he  was  but  a  little  boy,  were  a  great 
majority,  and  the  embattled  hosts  of  earth  could  not  prevent 
the  growth  and  final  triumph  of  the  work  then  begun. 

To  visit  the  Saints,  as  we  have  done  of  late,  in  their  settle^ 
ments  conveys  impressive  lessons.  The  kingdom  is  growing, 
the  people  are  multiplying,  they  are  increasing  in  strength  in 
the  land.  Already  they  are  united  to  an  extent  exceeding  that 
of  any  other  people.  The  rising  generation  is  growing  up  full 
of  traditions  of  the  kingdom  and  with  unbounded  faith  in  the 
future  of  Zion. 

The  effect  of  the  recent  legislation  in  Congress  is  only  visible 
in  the  increased  union  of  the  people  and  a  strong  determina- 
tion to  cling  to  and  maintain  the  truth.  We  never  saw  the 
Saints  more  united.  We  do  not  believe  they  ever  were  more 
devoted  and  determined  in  their  minds  concerning  their  duties. 
In  this  instance  the  wrath  of  man  has  been  made  to  praise  the 
Lord.  It  is  a  noble  faith  which  assures  men  that  God  pre- 
sides over  all,  and  that  wrong,  however  successful  it  may 
appear  to  be,  cannot  in  reality  be  successful.  On  this  point 
Carlyle,  the  English  historian,  utters  some  very  telling  truths. 
He  says : 

"Foolish  men  imagine  that  because  judgement  for  an  evil 


thing  is  delayed,  there  is  no  justice,  but  an  accidental  one, 
here  below.  Judgment  for  an  evil  thing  is  many  times 
delayed  some  day  or  two,  some  century  or  two,  but  it  is  sure 
as  life,  it  is  as  sure  as  death  !  In  the  center,  of  the  world- 
whirlwind,  verily  now  as  in  the  oldest  days,  dwells  and  speaks 
a  God.  The  great  soul  of  the  world  is  just.  O  brother,  can 
it  be  needful  now,  at  this  late  epoch  of  experience,  after  eigh- 
teen centuries  of  Christian  preaching  for  one  thing,  to  remind 
thee  of  such  a  fact;  which  all  manner  of  Mahometans,  old 
Pagan  Romans,  Jews,  Scythians  and  heathen  Greeks,  indeed 
more  or  less  all  men  that  God  made,  have  managed  at  one 
time  to  see  into;  nay  which  thou  thyjelf,  till  "redtape" 
strangled  the  inner  life  of  thee,  hadst  once  some  inkling  of: 
That  there  >'s  justice  here  below;  and  even  at  bottom,  that 
there  is  nothing  else  but  justice!  Forget  that,  thou  hast  for- 
gotten all.  Success  will  never  attend  thee:  how  can  it  now? 
Thou  hast  the  whole  universe  against  thee.  No  more  success : 
mere  sham  success,  for  a  day  and  days." 

If  the  writer  of  these  grand  truths  had  been  reading  about  the 
Edmunds  law  he  could  not  have  better  described  its  effects 
than  in  the  following  language: 

"The  grand  question  still  remains,  was  the  judgment  just? 
If  unjust,  it  will  not  and  cannot  get  harbor  for  itself,  or  con- 
tinue to  have  footing  in  this  universe,  which  was  made  by 
other  than  One  Unjust.  Enforce  it  by  never  such  statuting, 
three  readings,  royal  assents;  blow  it  to  the  four  winds  with 
all  manner  of  quilted  trumpeters  and  pursuivants,  in  the  rear 
of  them  never  so  many  gibbets  and  hangmen,  it  will  not  stand, 
it  cannot  stand.  From  all  souls  of  men.  from  all  ends  of 
nature,  from  the  throne  of  God  above,  there  are  voices  bid- 
ding it:  Away,  away!  Does  it  take  no  warning;  does  it 
stand,  strong  in  its  three  readings,  in  its  gibbets  and  artillery- 
parks?  The  more  woe  is  to  it,  the  frightfuller  woe.  It  will 
continue  standing  for  its  day,  for  its  year,  for  its  century, 
doing  evil  all  the  while;  but  it  has  One  enemy  who  is 
Almighty:  dissolution,  explosion,  and  the  everlasting  laws 
of  nature  incessantly  advance  towards  it;  and  the  deeper  its 
rooting,  more  obstinate  its  continuing,  the  deeper  also  and 
huger  will  its  ruin  and  overturn  be. 

"In  this  God's  world,  with  its  wild-whirling  eddies  and  mad 
foam-oceans,  where  men  and  nations  perish  as  if  without  law, 
and  judgment  for  an  unjust  thing  is  sternly  delayed,  doest 
thou  think  that  it  is  therefore  no  justice?  It  is  what  the  fool 
bath  said  in  his  heart.  It  is  what  the  wise,  in  all  times,  were 
wise  because  they  denied,  and  knew  forever  not  to  be.  I  te'J 
thee  again,  there  is  nothing  else  but  justice.  One  strong 
thing  I  find  here  below,  the  just  thing,  the  true  thing,  ^ily 
friend,  if  thou  hadst  all  the  artillery  of  Woolwich  trundling  at 
thy  back  in  support  of  an  unjust  thing;  and  infinite  conferes 
visible  waiting  ahead  of  thee  to  blaze  centuries  long  for  thy 
victory  on  behalf  of  it — I  would  advise  thee  to  call  halt,  to 
fling  down  thy  baton,  and  say,  'In  God's  name,  No!'  Thy 
'success?'  Poor  devil,  what  will  thy  success  amount  to?  If 
the  thing  is  unjust,  though  has  dot  succeeded,;  no,  not  though 
conferes  blazed  from  north  to  south,  and  bells  rang,  and' 
editors  wrote  leading  articles,  and  the  just  thing  lay  trampled 
out  of  sight,  to  all  mortal  eyes  an  abolished  and  annihilated 
thing.  Success?  In  a  few  years  thou  wilt  be  dead  and  dark 
—all  cold,  eyeless,  deaf;  no  blaze  of  conferes,  ding-dong  of 
bells  or  leading  articles  visible  or  audible  to  thee  again  at  all 
forever:     What  kind  of  success  is  that?" 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  world  who  do  not  look 
beneath   the  surface,   but   judge  of  success    by    that  which 
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appears  to  them  to  be  success.  They  were  men  of  this  class 
who,  when  the  Savior  was  crucified,  imagined  they  had 
destroyed  His  work.  1'he  same  class,  when  they  brutally  and 
in  the  most  ferocious  manner  shot  down  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  that  they  had 
destroyed  the  work  of  which  he  was  the  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God  of  founding.  So  also  when  the  Latter-day  Saints 
were  driven  out  from  their  homes:  the  mobs  who  combined 
against  them  supposed  that  that  would  be  the  end  of  them 
and  their  sj'stem.  What  delusion !  It  was  no  victory  over 
the  Savior  to  slay  Him  ;  His  murderers  only  helped  Him  to 
accomplish  the  mission  for  which  He  had  been  sent  into  the 
world.  In  like  manner  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Joseph 
Smith  sealed  his  testimony  and  made  it  binding  upon  the 
nation.  The  expulsion  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  only  furnished 
them  a  larger  theater  upon  which  to  act.  Yet  the  mobs 
thought  these  were  victories.  A  few  years  have  shown  that 
they  did  the  very  worst  possible  thing  for  themselves  in  their 
opposition  to  the  work  of  God,  and  the  very  best  thing  to  all 
appearance  that  could  have  been  done  for  the  work.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  wait  the  issue  in  all  our  battles.  If 
we  await  the  issue  we  will  find  that  we  shall  prosper  according 
to  the  right  and  truth  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 


THE    REFORMERS. 


PRE-EMINENT  among  the  converts  and  friends  of  Luther, 
both  for  learning  and  moderation,  stands  the  renowned 

PHILIP  MELANCTHON, 
of  whom  it  was  acknowledged  even  by  his  opposers  that  very 
few  men  of  any  age  could  be  compared  with  him  either  for 
general  knowledge  or  for  his  comprehension  and  explanation  of 
different  subjects  or  for  his  industry  as  a  scholar.  He  per- 
formed for  philosophy  and  some  of  the  arts,  what  Luther  did 
for  religion — exposed  the  incorrectness  of  many  long-accepted 
theories  and  substituted  something  therefor  the  truth  of 
which  could  be.  proven. 

This  great  man  was  born  on  the  16th  of  February,  1493,  at 
Bretten,  a  small  town  now  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Badeu.  His 
name  was,  in  German,  Schwartzerde  (black  earth),  but  he 
assumed  that  of  Melancthon,  this  being  the  Greek  translation. 
His  parents  being  in  possession  of  some  means,  and,  realizing 
that  their  son  was  very  talented,  s»'nt  him  to  the  university  of 
Heidelberg  to  be  educated.  He  here  took  his  degree  as 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  when  but  nineteen  years  old.  Two 
years  subsequently  he  received  the  highest  honors  in  the  study 
of  theology  at  another  university.  He  now  commenced  to 
lecture,  and  while  gaining  credit  in  this  labor,  he  published  a 
Greek  grammar,  which  immediately  placed  him  in  the  list  of 
the  learned.  His  abilities  were  soon  recognized  and  he  was 
appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Wittenberg  university,  in 
1518.  One  of  his  greatest  as  well  as  one  of  his  earliest  works 
was  to  compose  a  system  of  theology  which  was  used  in  the 
schools ;  this  work  is  said  to  have  been  so  excellent  as  to  have 
passed  through  no  less  than  fifty  editions. 

When  Luther  held  his  memorable  discussion  with  his 
Catholic  opposer,  Dr.  Eck,  Melancthon  was  present,  and 
before  the  controversy  was  brought  to  a  termination  he  was 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  in  regard  to  the  stand  which  Luther 
had  taken.  He  immediately  united  himself  with  the  Pro- 
testant cause.       His   moderation   and    gentleness  tempered 


Luther's  vehemence.  His  great  power  of  thinking  and 
expressing  his  thoughts  made  him  very  popular  among  his 
friends,  aud  had  it  not  been  for  his  great  love  of  peace  which 
induced  him  at  times  to  be  almost  too  yielding,  he  might  have 
been  not  even  second  to  Luther  himself  in  the  reforma- 
tion. 

This  reformer  distinguished  himself  in  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, where  he  ably  defended  Protestantism,  and  secured  for  it 
many  privileges.  He  subsequently  went  to  Worms  and  Ratis- 
bpn  where  he  labored  hard  and  faithfully  to  have  the  princi- 
ples of  his  belief  recognized,  but  the  influence  of  the  papal 
authorities  prevented  any  peaceful  settlement.  In  his  labors 
with  Luther  as  also  after  the  death  of  the  great  leader, 
Melancthon  was  blamed  very  much  by  some  of  his  followers 
because  of  the  concessions  he  made  1  o  the  Catholics.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  led  into  controversies  with 
members  of  both  great  religious  parties,  aud  his  life  was 
thus  made  very  unpleasant. 

That  Melancthon  was  a  very  industrious  man  the  many  writ 
ings  which  he  left  behind  amply  testify.  A  native  softness, 
tenderness  aud  timidity  caused  him  when  about  to  write  or  do 
anything,  to  ponder  most  carefully  every  circumstance;  but 
when  it  became  apparent  to  him  that  his  doctrines  were  in 
jeopard)',  he  seemed  to  lose  all  fear  and  disregarded  the  eon- 
sequences  of  the  defense  of  his  belief.  He  was  always  deter- 
mined to  labor  for  the  rejection  of  all  principles  which  did  not 
agree  with  the  holy  scriptures,  saying  that  if  this  were  not  done 
the  cause  would  never  flourish.  As  a  public  teacher  he  was 
greatly  admired,  and  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe  were 
under  his  tuition ;  but  his  superstition  and  astrology  he 
instilled  more  or  less  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

Notwithstanding  his  many  weaknesses  Melancthon  was  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Reformation,  and  when  he  died,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1560,  Germany  lost  one  of  its  greatest  men 
and  Protestantism  one  of  its  ablest  defenders. 


"The  Richest  Boy  in  America."  The  papers  once  told 
about  a  boy  in  New  England,  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  the  richest  boy  in  the  United  States,  because 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  money.  To  our  mind  the  richest  boy  in 
America  is  the  one  who  is  good-hearted,  honest,  intelligent, 
willing  to  do  right.  He  is  the  one  who  loves  his  mother,  and 
always  has  a  kind  word  for  her;  who  loves  his  sister  or  sisters, 
and  tries  to  help  them,  and  regards  them  with  true  affection. 
He  is  the  boy  who  does  not  call  his  father  the  "old  man,"  but 
who  loves  him,  speaks  kindly  to  and  of  him,  and  tries  to  help 
him  as  the  hairs  of  old  age  gather  fast  upon  his  brow. 

The  richest  boy  is  the  one  who  has  pluck  to  fight  his  destiny 
and  future.  He  is  the  one  who  has  the  manhood  to  do  right 
and  be  honest,  and  is  striving  to  be  somebody ;  who  is  above 
doing  a  mean  action — who  would  not  tell  a  lie  to  screen  him- 
self or  betray  a  friend.  He  is  the  boy  who  has  a  heart  for 
others;  whose  young  mind  is  full  of  noble  thoughts  for  the  future , 
and  is  determined  to  win  a  name  by  good  deeds.  This  is  the 
richest  boy  in  America.     Which  one  of  our  readers  is  it? 

This  boy  we  like;  we  would  be  glad  to  see;  would  like  to 
take  him  by  the  hand  and  tell  him  to  go  on  earnestly,  that 
success  might  crown  his  efforts.  And  if  he  is  a  poor  boy,  we 
should  meet  at  the  threshold,  bid  him  enter,  and  give  him  good 
advice,  well  and  kindly  meant.  That  other  rich  boy,  in  New 
England,  we  don't  care  anything  about,  for  there  are  fools  and 
snobs  enough  to  worship,  flatter  and  spoil  him. 
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BE  KIND  TO  THE   UNFORTUNATE. 


We    sometimes    meet    with    boys    who    take    a 
delight  in  treating  persons   who  have  the  misfor- 


others  would  be  guilty  of  such  conduct.  It  is  very 
wrong  to  treat  the  unfortunate  in  such  a  way.  They 
have  enough  suffering  to  bear  by  being  injured, 
and  we  should  not  increase  their  pain  by  insult- 
ing them. 

Persons  who  have  met  with  accidents  of  any 
kind,  have  just  as  many  rights  as  others,  and  we 
should  show  respect  to  them.  In  fact  their  con- 
dition demands  our  kindest  treatment.  We  should 
show  them   all   the  respect  possible,  am1  do  what 


tune  to  !"■  lame,  Mind  or  deformed  in  any  way,  in 
a  very  disrespectful  manner.  They  take  advan- 
tage of  their  ^disability,  and  play  upon  them  very 
mean  trick-.  Such  boys  think  it  smart  to  'In 
these  things  t'i  them  and  to  call  them  nick-names, 
such  a-  "limpy,"  "dummy,"  et< 

Hoys  who  are  so  wicked  as  to  do  these  things  are 
without  feelings,  or  else  they  are  very  thoughtless. 

No  one  who  has  any   regard   for^the  feelings  of 


we  can  to  help  them.  We  should  also  be  willing 
Id  perform  any  little  act  that  may  add  to  their  hap- 
piness and  pleasure.  Every  person  is  liable  to 
meet  with  some  accident  that  will  cause  him  pain. 
We  do  nut  know  but  what  we  may  receive  some 
mishap  by  which  we  may  be  left  helpless.  If  we 
were  in  this  condition,  how  would  we  like  some  one 
to  make  fun  of  us  by  calling  us  names  and  treating 
us  unkindly?     We  would  not  like  it  very  well  and 
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would  consider  it  mean  on  the  part  of  those  who 
treated  us  so.  We  should  therefore,  take  into  con- 
sideration the  feelings  of  others,  and  do  to  them 
as  we  would  like  to  be  done  by. 

We  once  read  of  a  boy  in  New  York,  who,  in 
company  with  some  other  boys,  was  standing  in 
the  street.  It  happened  that  a  deaf  and  dumb 
man  passed  by  the  boys,  and  the  one  of  which  we 
arc  speaking,  began  to  make  sport  of  the  afflicted 
man. 

Suddenly  the  boy  felt  a  si.ock,  and  soon  after- 
wards found  that  he  had  lost  his  speech  and  hear- 
ing. He  then  hurried  home  and  informed  his 
parents  of  what  had  happened  to  him.  This  he 
had  to  do  in  writing. 

The  boy's  parents  took  him  to  the  hospital,  where 
he  was  examined  by  a  surgeon.  But  nothing 
could  be  done  for  his  relief. 

The  surgeon  at  the  hospital  said  it  was  one  of 
the  most  singular  cases  that  ever  came  under  his 
observation. 

While  at  the  hospital  the  boy  wrote  upon  apiece 
of  paper  that  his  affliction  was  due  to  the  will  of 
God. 

The  boy  seen  in  the  picture  has  injured  his  foot, 
and  is  not  able  to  walk  without  the  use  of  crutches. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  obliged  to  stay  in  the  house, 
but  he  is  getting  better  now  and  can  walk  a  short 
distance  without  hurting  himself. 

Fortunately  the  boy  has  a  good,  kind-hearted 
sister  who  is  always  on  hand  to  supply  his  wants 
and  to  keep  him  company. 

She  takes  pleasure  in  talking  to  him  and  giv- 
ing him  words  of  encouragement.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  the  boy  would  be  apt  to  think  his  con- 
dition was  much  worse  than  it  really  is,  and  would 
often  get  discouraged. 

The  Lord  has  commanded  that  His  Saints  should 
comfort  the  afflicted  and  help  those  who  are  in 
trouble.  This  is  a  work  that  children  can  do  as 
well  as  grown  persons,  and  all  our  young  folks 
should  do  what  little  they  can  to  comfort  and 
cheer  those  who  are  unfortunate. 


Sin. — Harbor  not  any  known  sin  in  thy  bosom.  Sin  hath 
two  contrary  effects  on  the  conscience  ;  either  it  fills  the  con- 
science with  horror,  or  benumbs  and  stupefies  it;  the  latter 
is  the  more  common.  Suffer  the  devil  to  anoint  thy  temples 
with  this  opinion,  and  thou  art  in  danger  to  fall  into  the  sleep- 
ing disease  of  a  stupid  conscience,  and  thou  wilt  have  little 
inclination  to  pray.  Or  if  it  have  the  other  effect  upon  thee, 
thou  wilt  be  as  much  afraid  as  now  thou  hast  little  desire  to 
pray. 


PURE    GENEROSITY. 


BEFORE  the  introduction  of  Mahometanism  among  the 
Arabs,  they  consecrated  two  days  of  each  week  to  two 
of  the  greatest  of  their  divinities,  one  who  rewarded  and  one 
who  punished.  The  first  of  these  was  a  day  of  happiness, 
on  which  the  prince  would  consider  any  favor  asked  of  him  ; 
the  second  was  a  day  of  sadness,  and  any  who  asked  favors 
on  that  day  were  put  to  death. 

"During  the  reign  of  a  sovereign  called  Naam,  an  Arab  who 
had  met  with  great  misfortune — being  reduced  from  a  state  of 
populence  to  one  of  extreme  poverty — resolved  to  state  his  ease 
to  his  sovereign,  and  ask  for  help.  Taking  an  affectionate 
farewell  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  set  out  for  the  imperial 
court.  He  was  so  absorbed  with  his  troubles,  that  he  forgot 
all  about  the  good  and  the  evil  days,  and  unfortunately  he 
appeared  before  his  sovereign  on  the  latter.  No  sooner  had 
he  made  his  request  known  than  Naam  exclaimed,  "Wretch, 
what  hast  thou  done?  why  present  thyself  before  me  on  this 
fatal  day?  Thy  life  is  forfeited  according  to  the  law,  and  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  save  thee." 

The  Arab,  whose  name  was  Tai,  threw  himself  at  the 
king's  feet,  and  begged  to  have  his  punishment  delayed  for  a 
few  hours.  "Permit  me,"  said  he  "to  visit  my  home  for  the 
last  time,  to  make  some  provision  for  my  wife  and  children. 
I  swear  by  all  that  is  sacred,  that  I  will  return  before  sunset ; 
and  then  I  shall  die  without  murmuring." 

The  king,  touched  with  pity,  agreed  to  grant  his  request  if 
he  could  find  sufficient  security  for  his  return,  in  a  man  will- 
ing to  suffer  in  his  stead  should  he  fail.  Tai  looked  around, 
and  appealed  to  many  of  the  attendants,  but  none  responded 
to  his  appeal.  Seeing  compassion  in  the  countenance  of 
Cherik,  the  monarch's  favorite  officer,  he  turned  to  him,  and 
said,  "And  thou,  Cherik,  whose  soul  is  so  great,  wilt  thou  be 
insensible  to  my  piteous  tale?  Canst  thou  refuse  to  be  secu- 
rity for  me?  I  call  to  witness  the  gods  and  men,  that  I  shall 
return  before  the  setting  of  the  sun." 

Cherik  expressed  his  willingness  to  be  bound  for  Tai,  who 
was  then  permitted  to  visit  his  family.  And  the  poor  man, 
thankful  for  his  short  respite,  hurried  away  to  his  home. 

The  time  for  his  return  had  nearly  expired ;  the  sun  was 
just  ready  to  set;  but  Tai  had  not  returned.  His  substitute, 
Cherik,  was  led  in  chains  to  the  place  of  execution;  the  heads- 
man had  already  lifted  the  ax  to  strike  the  blow,  when  in  the 
distance  was  seen  a  man  running  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  The 
exclamations  of  the  people  caused  the  executioner  to  stav  his 
hand;  in  another  moment  Tai,  covered  with  dust  and  perspira- 
tion, burst  through  the  crowd,  mounted  the  scaffold,  and 
threw  himself  before  Cherik.  Removing  him  gently  away 
from  the  block,  he  placed  his  own  head  ready  for  the  stroke, 
saying,  "I  die  well  satisfied,  having  come  in  time  to  deliver 
thee,  Cherik." 

The  whole  company  was  moved  to  tears.  The  monarch's 
superstition  was  overcome  by  this  exhibition  of  devotion : 
he  stepped  forward,  and  said,  "I  have  never  known  anything 
more  to  be  admired.  Thou,  Tai,  art  the  model  of  that  fidel- 
ity with  which  one  ought  to  keep  his  word;  and  thou,  Cherik, 
hast  a  soul  not  to  be  equalled  in  generosity.  1  abolish,  in 
favor  of  you,  an  odious  law,  which  barbarity  alone  has  intro- 
duced among  us."  Selected. 


It  may  be  said  of  every  sinner,  who  lives  and  dies  in  that 
state, — "Here  lies  the  man  that  never  did  God  an  hour's  work 
in  all  his  lite." 
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MY    FIRST    EXPERIENCE    ON 
THE    FRONTIER. 


HOW  I    BECAME   A  PARTY  TO  A  LAWSUIT. 


BY  J.    N. 


AFTER  spending  several  years  in  the  ministry,  1  landed, 
with  a  company  of  Saints,  at  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1S66.  That 
was.  at  that  time,  the  point  where  the  emigrants  organized 
into  companies  to  start  across  the  great  plains  with  ox- teams 
and  wagons,  for  Salt  Lake  City. 

Rj  request  of  the  brethren  in  charge  of  the  outfitting  affairs, 
I  stayed  over  for  a  few  weeks,  helping  to  make  out  the  lists  of 
the  several  companies  and  attending  to  other  business.  During 
the  time  1  remained  I  had  a  somewhat  singular  experience. 
To  my  great  surprise  I  became  a  party  to  a  lawsuit. 

It  came  about  in  this  way :  It  appears  that  the  Church 
had  some  transaction  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  many  years  previous, 
with  a  man  named  Mcintosh.  The  latter  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  result,  and  through  a  man  named  McLellin,  who  repre- 
sented him,  and  five  lawyers  of  Nebraska  city.,  he  obtained  an 
attachment  to  seize  all  the  property  that  could  be  found 
belonging  to  any  of  the  parties  who  acted  for  the  Church  in 
the  business  matter  alluded  to.  Among  these  were  Rrigham 
young,  Orson  Hyde  and  Heber  C.  Kimball. 

The  officer  into  whose  hands  the  papers  authorizing  the 
seizure  were  placed,  hunted  all  over  the  outfitting  grounds  for 
property  belonging  to  any  of  these  brethren.  He  even  took 
posst  -sion  of  the  wire  for  the  Deseret  telegraph  line,  and  a 
number  of  sleighs  of  Rrother  Clawson's,  claiming  they  were 
the  property  of  Rrigham  Young.  These  were  in  the  train  of 
which  Rrother  Horton  C.  Haight  was  captain,  and  he  was 
delayed  several  days  because  of  this  matter. 

The  officer  (sheriff  I  believe)  also  found  a  couple  of  large 
boxes  addressed  to  "Heber  C.  Kimball,  Salt  Lake  City." 
They  were  also  seized.  These  and  their  contents  did  not, 
however,  belong  to  the  party  to  whom  they  were  directed,  but  to 
Brother  David  P.  Kimball,  President  Kimball's  name  having 
been  placed  on  the  boxes  with  the  idea  that  their  careful  and 
safe   00  to  their    destination    would    be    the    more 

a."ured. 

Fortunately  the  hoses  also  contained  a  number  of  books 

ing  tn  myself.     I  had  been  laboring  in  the  same  field  in 

England  as  Brother  David,  and  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  utilize 

(pace  he  had  in  his  boxes  for  a  part  of  my  small  library. 

dance  of  the  contents  consisted  of  cutlery  belonging  to 

him, 

My  p:irt  proprietorship  of  this  property  was  very  fortunate, 
ther  Kimball  had  gone  on  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  I  alone 
prove  to  whom  it  belonged. 

Suit  was  commenced  in  replevin,  which  means  for  the 
tv  of  the  possession  of  the  property.  The  title  of  the 
first  suit  was  Kimball  and  Nicholson  against  Mcintosh. 

Nebraska  city  was  a  small  frontier  town  at  that  time,  and 
most  of  ili"  leading  lawyers  of  the  place  were  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ca  se.  1  fowever,  the  brethren  engaged  the  services 
o!'  an  attorney  named  Sweet,  and  his  partner,  whose  name  I 
cannot  recall;  also  those  of  a  gigantic  Missourian  named 
Miner. 

I  recollei"  lishment  at  an  incident   \  witnessed  on 

one  of  the  1' .■  treets  of  Nebraska  city  the  day   I  went 

down  there,  about  -.  from  our  camp,   to  attend  the 


trial.  I  can  recall  the  scene  now,  as  I  then  beheld  it.  Two 
men  were  quarreling.  One  was  a  tall  fellow,  dressed  in  a  linen 
suit.  He  had  a  short  broad  face,  light  shaggy  eyebrows,  and 
eyes  of  a  cold  steel-gray  color.  1  observed  him  particularly, 
because  his  countenance  had  an  expression  of  mingled  fear 
and  hate  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  knife  with  a  long,  sharp, 
glittering  blade,  which  I  expected  momentarily  to  see  him 
plunge  into  the  body  of  his  assailant. 

The  other  was  a  large,  powerful,  commonly  dressed  man. 
He  vociferated  the  most  horrible  oaths  and  imprecations  at 
the  man  with  the  knife,  calling  him  a  coward  and  many 
epithets  much  worse.  Then  he  would  spring  toward  the 
lightly  clad  man  and  kick  him  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  being  careful  to  keep  himself  as  much  as  possible 
beyond  the  reach  of  that  dangerous-looking  knife.  After 
each  kick  he  would  dart  backward  and  then  dash  forward  and 
renew  the  attack. 

I  stood  within  a  few  yards  of  the  two  men  and  was  some- 
what relieved  when  the  man  with  the  knife  slunk  away  leaving 
his  robust  antagonist  master  of  the  situation. 

This  scene  did  not,  as  you  may  imagine,  impress  me  with 
an  exalted  idea  of  American  frontier  life. 

The  trial  of  the  case  was  begun  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  a  jury  of  twelve  men  in  a  very  small  room — small  for  that 
purpose  at  least.  My  recollection  of  it  is  that  it  was  probably 
not  more  than  about  fourteen  by  sixteen  feet.  It  was  also 
poorly  furnished.  The  case  having  caused  a  good  deal  of 
stir,  the  room  was  densely  crowded  with  spectators,  among 
whom  were  quite  a  number  of  brethren. 

The  scene  was  curious  and  very  new  to  me,  and  I  scrutinized 
the  details.  I  observed  a  singular-looking  man  among  the 
jury.  He  was  large  and  somewhat  portly.  He  had  a  good- 
natured  look,  and  one  of  his  eyes  had  a  decided  squint,  so 
that  while  one  optic  observed  you  squarely,  the  other  was 
taking  in  some  other  object. 

The  witnesses  in  the  case  were  required  to  sit  upon  a  little 
box,  in  front  of  the  justice  and  close  to  McLellin,  who  took 
the  lead  in  examining  them  in  behalf  of  Mcintosh. 

Brother  Horton  Haight  informed  me  that  this  man  was  W. 
E.  McLellin,  formerly  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  who 
apostatized.  This  hightened  my  interest,  as  I  had  formed  a 
strong  dislike  to  him  long  before  having  seen  him — in  fact,  I 
never  had  expected  to  see  him — from  having  read  in  the 
history  of  the  rise  of  the  Church  that  he  once  proposed  to 
fight  the  Prophet  Joseph  while  the  latter  was  in  jail,  imposing 
as  one  of  the  conditions  that  he  should  use  a  club  and  the 
prophet  his  hands. 

Rrothers  Isaac  Rullock  and  Collins  M.  Gillet  were  placed  on 
the  witness  stand,  and  the  way  in  which  McLellin  bullied 
these  brethren  did  not  increase  my  respect  for  him. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  give  evidence,  I  told  the  court 
that  I  preferred  not  to  sit  on  the  little  box  before  mentioned, 
but  would  rather  remain  where  I  was.  I  was  close  to  McLellin. 
He  commenced  with  me,  as  with  the  other  witnesses,  to  shout 
in  a  loud  and  overbearing  voice.  In  fact,  he  almost  yelled 
his  questions. 

I  told  him  he  need  nor  get  excited,  but  to  keep  cool,  and  I 
would  tell  what  T  knew  about  the  boxes  and  their  contents. 
This  remark  caused  him  to  moderate  his  manner  somewhat. 
My  point  wa>  to  show  that  the  books  belonged  to  David  P.  Kim- 
ball and  myself.  My  evidence  was,  of  course,  conclusive  and 
unanswerable  on  that  point.  A  portion  of  the  examination 
was.  in  substance,  as  follows: 

Lawver. — "What  do  these  boxes  contain?" 
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Witness. — "Cutleryware  and  books." 

L. — "To  whom  do  they  belong?" 

W.— "To  David  P.  Kimball,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  books,  which  are  labeled  with  my  name,  and  are  mine." 

L. — "How  do  you  know  that  the  goods  are  David  P.  Kim- 
ball's?" 

W. —  "I  was  with  him  when  he  bought  them  and  assisted 
him  to  pack  the  boxes." 

L.— "Did  he  purchase  them  with  his  own  money?" 

W—  "Yes." 

jj. — "How  do  you  know  it  was  his  own  money?" 

W. — "Because  he  never  used  other  people's  money  to  buy 
goods  for  himself." 

L. — "Did  you  ask  him  if  it  was  his  own  money  ?" 

W. — "No,  I  do  not  poke  my  nose  into  other  people's  busi- 
ness.    I  leave  that  for  lawyers  to  do." 

When  I  made  the  last  answer,  nearly  everybody  burst  into 
a  shout  of  laughter,  the  large  juryman,  with  the  peculiar 
squint  in  his  eye,  being  especially  merry. 

After  my  examination  was  concluded,  McLellin  made  a 
speech.  He  spoke  very  loud  for  a  while,  but  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  much  point  to  his  remarks.  I  remember  very 
well  exercising  faith  that  he  would  make  a  failure,  which  he 
certainly  did.  After  speaking  a  few  minutes,  in  a  bombastic 
manner,  he  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  without  any  apparent 
cause. 

Mr.  Sweet,  one  of  our  attorneys,  remarked,  with  an  ironical 
smile:  "Well,  that's  a  sudden  cut  off  to  a  mighty  fine  speech, 
ain't  it?"  or  something  to  that  effect. 

At  this  point  the  court  took  a  recess,  and  arranged  to  meet 
in  a  larger  room,  in  another  part  of  Nebraska  city. 

When  we  got  outside,  the  stout  juryman,  with  the  cast  in 
his  eye,  shook  hands  with  me  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
my  having  answered  McLellin  in  the  way  I  did.  He  also 
assured  me,  with  a  confidential  air,  that  his  affection  for  that 
person  was  not  of  any  great  strength,  and  he  considered  the 
whole  affair  a  "put  up  job." 

I  thought  this  a  singular  way  for  a  juryman  on  a  case  not 
yet  decided,  to  express  himself  to  one  of  the  principals  in  a 
suit,  but,  the  fact  is,  the  whole  affair  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
sort  of  burlesque  on  judicial  proceedings.  However,  I  was 
glad  to  find  we  had  one  friend  on  the  jury  at  least,  and  I 
thought  I  could  see  some  indications  of  the  popular  view 
leaning  in  the  same  direction. 

After  recess  the  court  re-assembled  in  a  larger  room. 
McLellin  made  an  attempt  to  finish  his  speech  begun  in  the 
morning.  He  grossly  misrepresented  my  testimony,  crediting 
me  as  having  made  statements  I  never  uttered.  This  made 
me  somewhat  indignant  that  a  man  should  be  so  wilfully 
untruthful,  so  I  exclaimed,  "I  never  said  any  such  thing." 

One  of  the  brethren  close  to  me  probably  thought  I  would 
get  into  trouble,  as  he  caught  my  arm  and  intimated  it  would 
be  well  for  me  to  be  quiet. 

I  was  close  to  McLellin,  who,  instead  of  getting  angry, 
turned  round  to  me,  and  said  rather  pleasantly,  and  in  a  low 
tone:     "Your  side  will  have  a  show  presently." 

McLellin  was  followed  by  a  lawyer  on  the  same  side  of  the 
case.  I  do  not  recollect  his  name.  I  understood,  however 
from  the  remarks  of  a  subsequent  pleader  on  our  side,  that  he 
was  a  sort  of  political  leader  among  the  Democrats.  He  said 
a  good  deal  for  buncombe,  and  berrated  the  "Mormons," 
characterizing  them  as  a  dangerous  people,  singularly  united, 
and  out  of  harmony  with  the  commonwealth. 

This  person  was  followed  by  Mr.  Miner,   the  huge  Missou- 


rian,  engaged  on  our  side  of  the  case.  The  weather  was 
excessively  hot,  and  our  ponderously  fat  friend  was  dressed  in 
a  linen  suit. 

Before  commencing  to  speak  he  took  off  his  coat  and  laid 
it  down.  He  then  took  off  his  vest,  and  just  as  I  was  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  he  was  intending  to  entirely  disrobe, 
he  began  rolling  up  his  shirtsleeves.  This  done  he  was  ready 
"for  the  fray." 

Of  all  the  exaggerated  speeches  I  had  ever  listened  to  his 
seemed  to  cap  the  climax.  He  first  commenced  on  me  (we  had 
never  seen  each  other  before)  describing  me  as  the  most  angelic 
personage  he  had  ever  met,  being  "Like  Caesar's  wife,  beyond 
suspicion,"  etc.  I  turned  exceedingly  red,  and  would  have  been 
pleased  to  have  dropped  suddenly  out  of  sight,  and  was 
greatly  relieved  when  the  thread  of  his  discourse  changed, 
when  he  began  to  denounce. in  the  most  vehement  manner, 
the  proceedings  of  the  other  side  as  a  blackmailing  con- 
spiracy. 

Mr.  Miner  turned  upon  McLellin  with  intense  ferocity,  and 
denounced  him  as  an  apostate  "Mormon;"  a  man  whe  had 
turned  traitor  once,  he  said,  could  not  safely  any  more  be  trusted. 

McLellin  appeared  to  think  he  had  got  enough  of  that,  so 
he  arose  and  left  the  room. 

Then  Mr.  Miner  turned  upon  the  Democratic  man,  and  made 
several  oratorical  dashes  at  him.  All  the  while  the  perspiration 
was  rolling  down  the  broad  face  of  the  speaker,  and  his  crude' 
but  forcible  utterances  seemed  to  take  immensely  with  the 
spectators. 

There  was  some  more  speaking,  but  it  must  suffice  to  state 
that  on  being  submitted  we  gained  the  case. 

Another  suit  in  replevin  to  regain  legal  possession  of  the 
other  property  finished  similarly. 

I  was  somewhat  interested  to  learn  that  our  burly  attorney, 
Mr.  Miner,  was  one  of  the  mobocrats  of  Missouri,  who  perse- 
cuted the  Saints  in  that  State,  a  fact  which  he  frankly 
acknowledged  to  some  of  the  brethren,  and  asked  them 
whether  they  thought  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  come  to 
Salt  Lake  City. 

This  ends  the  narrative  of  my  first  experience  on  the  Amer- 
ican frontier. 


HOLD   ON,  BOYS. 


HOLD  on  to  your  tongue  when  you  are  just  ready  to  swear, 
lie,  or  speak  harshly. 

Hold  on  to  your  hand  when  you  are  about  to  punch,  scratch, 
steal,  or  do  any  improper  act. 

Hold  on  to  your  foot  when  you  are  on  the  point  of  kicking, 
running  off  from  study,  or  pursuing  the  path  of  error,  shame, 
or  crime. 

Hold  on  to  your  temper  when  you  are  angry,  excited,  or 
imposed  upon,  or  others  are  angry  with  you. 

Hold  on  to  your  heart  when  evil  associates  seek  your  com- 
pany, and  invite  you  to  join  their  mirth,  games  and  revelry. 

Hold  on  to  your  good  name  at  all  times,  for  it  is  of  more 
value  than  gold,  high  pjaces,  or  fashionable  attire. 

Hold  on  to  truth,  for  it  will  serve  you  well,  and  do  you  good 
throughout  eternity. 

Hold  on  to  virtue — -it  is  above  all  price  to  you  at  all  times 
and  places. 

Hold  on  to  your  good  character,  for  it  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
your  best  wealth. 
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THE    LORD'S    PRAYER. 
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You'll  tiod  ii     not  in  any  plare, 
Although  I  dwell  In  its  wide  expanse. 


The  answer  to  the  Charade,  published  in  No.  8,  is  Hecr 
LOOM.  We  have  received  correct  solutions  from  Chas.  Madsen, 
Mantua;  Elizabeth  A.  Mumford,  Herrimau;  Robert  Hay, 
Pleasant  Grove ;  Nephi  Savage,  John  P.  Pickering,  \V.  L. 
Worzencroft,  Ernest  Hardy,  Payson ;  L.  J.  Hotley, 
Springville;  Alice  Lloyd,  West  Jordan;  Sarah  E.  Hyde, 
Spring  City;  Luta  F.  Merrill,  Fillmore;  Albert  J.  Curtis, 
Logan:  Lnvina  E.  Brewer,  Henneferville;  Mary  Ellen  Holt, 
South  Jordan;  Frederick  Beesley,  Thos.  C.  Jones,  B.  J.  Beers, 
Franklin  J.  Hewlett,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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